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Arthur Schopenhauer. Seine Person iichkeit, seine Lehre, sein Glctube. 

[Frommann's Klassiker der Philosophic] . Von Johannes Volkelt. 

Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann's Verlag (E. Hauff ), 1900. — pp. xiv, 392. 

I believe it was Schiller who once said that he felt there was mar- 
row in his bones for centuries to feed on. The thought expressed in 
this remark applies to all great men, and is perhaps one of the tests of 
their greatness. The world gauges a man by what he accomplishes, 
by the influence he exerts upon the generations that follow him. We 
are still feeding on the marrow in Kant's bones, and we do not seem 
to have entirely exhausted the possibilities of Schopenhauer's either. 
The great pessimist has been dead for many a year, and other heroes 
have found their way into the thoughts of men, but the interest in his 
life and work is unabated. His writings have been published in many 
editions, books and monographs have been written about him, and still 
the last word has not been said. The thinker who found it so hard to 
obtain a hearing among his contemporaries has become one of the 
great figures of the age. And his influence is not limited merely to 
the history of philosophy, it has extended far beyond the boundaries 
of metaphysics into the general world of culture ; his significance is 
kulturgeschichtlich. His is the kind of philosophy that holds the 
mirror up to humanity, and his glass evidently reflects something that 
fascinates us. Schopenhauer is not a consistent, logical thinker, he 
does not represent the type of the German scholar, his philosophy is 
full of glaring contradictions, and everywhere the personal element 
shines through his work. But in spite of it all, this pretendedly calm, 
objective, scientific age of ours does not throw him aside in disgust, 
but actually reads him and finds much in him that appeals to it. Are 
we as scientific and purely intellectual as we pretend to be, is not our 
emotional and volitional nature silently and secretly asserting itself 
after all, are we not perhaps unconsciously struggling and protesting 
against a one-sided intellectualism ? Is it not perhaps because we 
come face to face with a flesh-and-blood man in Schopenhauer that we 
turn to him ? It seems so. Schopenhauer represents a reaction against 
the Aufklarimg which we have always with us. Contact with him af- 
fords the same relief to us as witnessing a drama would afford to one 
who has been seeing and listening to nothing but figures in the count- 
ing room. It does one good after hearing the careful and accurate 
lecture of the methodical professor, who is afraid of making a state- 
ment without qualifying it in a hundred different ways, to be shocked 
and bullied perhaps, but healthily stirred up nevertheless, by a human 
being of Schopenhauer's ilk. 
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It is because Schopenhauer's philosophy is grounded upon his pro- 
nounced personality that a study of his system must include a constant 
reference to his human nature. We cannot understand the system 
without understanding the man, in this case. Professor Volkelt has 
done full justice to this personal element in his admirable book on 
Schopenhauer. He is right in declaring that "his philosophy is not 
exclusively the product of his thinking, but is deeply rooted in his 
pronounced personality, ' ' and that his system must be presented as an 
inner experience. And he is also doubtless right iu asserting that 
Schopenhauer's philosophy represents a sum of intellectual currents, 
moods, and ideals which are coloring, influencing, and moving our 
modern spiritual life. Indeed, this is one of the reasons why his 
thoughts find such a ready audience to-day. 

These ideas have already been brought out by Professor Paulsen in 
his book on Schopenhauer, Hamlet, und Mephistopheles. Schopenhauer 
is Erkenntnissmcnsch and Willensmensch at the same time. He could 
have joined Faust in his complaint : 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach ! in meiner Brust, 
Die erne will sich von der andern trennen ; 
Die eine halt, in derber Liebeslust, 
Sich an die Welt, mit klammernden Organen ; 
Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust 
Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 

His spiritual me, which yearns for the upper air, is often heavily 
weighted down by the material me, which clings to mother earth. 
He is a mixture of saint and sinner. These phases of his nature, the 
ideal side and the will side, are reflected in his system and help us to 
understand the same. 

Professor Volkelt enumerates the different motive forces in Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy, the main-springs (^Triebfedern) of his thought. 
We find in it a pessimistic spring, an illusionistic spring (the world is 
my idea), a subjectivistic spring (no object without a subject), a 
voluntaristic and alogistic spring (the world is will), a harmonistic 
spring (the world is a well-ordered, purposeful whole), a pantheistic 
spring (there is one undivided, spaceless, and timeless principle), a 
romantic spring (expressed in the yearning for the transcendent), an 
sesthetic spring, and a moral spring (the world has a moral meaning). 
To these different tendencies are due the many contradictions in the 
system. It is no difficult matter to point these out. But we can 
understand them only by referring to the elements in the philosopher's 
nature on which they are grounded. 
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Another point worth remembering is that Schopenhauer's philosophy 
is metaphysical from beginning to end ; all his ideas are permeated 
with metaphysics. Moreover, the method which he followed in his 
work is the method of intuition (Anschaimng). Concepts are for him 
merely representatives of things perceived and experienced; "his 
thoughts are saturated with intuition and experience, they carry with 
them the odor of the fresh soil of experience," as Professor Volkelt 
puts it. But this intuition means more to Schopenhauer than the term 
might imply to us. It is a philosophic gift, like Schelling's intuition, 
the power to penetrate the veil of existence, to peer beneath the surface 
into the mysterious depths of the world. It is really an irrational 
mode of knowledge, a mystical faculty, one that transcends the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. 

Professor Volkelt points out a number of characteristics in Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy which have a value for us not because they are ab- 
solute expressions of the truth, but because they represent phases of 
life that must be reckoned with. " Let us not forget," he says, " that 
the worth of a philosophy is not solely determined by its consistency 
and correctness, but that its human and historical value must also be 
kept in mind." The system maybe characterized as follows: (i) 
It is a synthesis of Kantian subjectivism and Spinozistic-Schellingian 
pantheism. (2) It is irrationalistic : the essence of the world cannot 
be exhausted by logic and thought. (3) It is tinged with individual- 
ism. (4) It is romantic pessimism, i.e., a synthesis of pessimism and 
faith in redemption. (5) It is a union of world-affirmation ( Weltbe- 
jahung) and world-denial (Weltverneinung). All these thoughts are 
valuable because they vividly express human feelings and needs, and 
great historical moods and currents of spiritual life. They are also 
valuable because in them a strong and typical individuality expresses 
its attitude towards the world and life. 

Professor Volkelt has written a number of books, and every one of 

them is good. This one on Schopenhauer is not only one of his best, 

but one of the best ever written on that subject. The writer deserves 

the highest praise for his work, and will doubtless receive it. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



